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to one of the four messengers, who wrapped a bark-cloth
round it and bound it to his person.    He then carried it to
the king, walking very slowly like a pregnant woman near
the time of her delivery,  and rested  constantly.    Indeed
he was not allowed to walk more than two miles a day
and was cared for like a delicate woman.    On their return
journey the messengers were not allowed to look on blood,
and any meat which they ate was dried in the sun before
it was cooked.    When they arrived at the palace, a temple
was  built for  the  gourd,   and  one  of the  king's  wives,
Kabeja, was appointed caretaker of it.    The  gourd with
the captured wind in it was thought to be a goddess en-
dowed with powers of fecundity.    Whenever the wind blew
strongly, drums were beaten in the enclosure of the temple,
to draw off the attention of the imprisoned wind-spirit, and
prevent it from escaping.    Offerings of beer were made, and
requests for children were addressed to the spirit.    During
the king's life-time the fetish was honoured at Court, but
when he died it was discarded, and the new king sent for a
new fetish,1
When the natives of Loango are serving as sailors
on European vessels, and are overtaken by a great calm,
if they wish to raise the wind they stroke the mast and
rigging with their fingers, and whistle. They also shout
lustily, clicking their tongues against the roof of their
mouths, and crying, <c Come, wind, come,*' They also
invoke a fetish called Tiaba, which is specially made for
overseas trade, saying, " Bring wind, Tiaba, bring good
wind,112
When the Berbers of Morocco are about to winnow a heap
of grain they plant a flag in the middle of the heap, because
they think that the fluttering of the flag will raise a wind
favourable to the operation of winnowing. The wind which
they most desire to raise is the west wind, because it brings
up clouds and rain. In the Ida Gounidif, if there is a dead
calm when the winnowing is about to take place, the farmer
informs his wife, who thereupon sweeps the ground about her
mill with tufts of wool preserved for the purpose. After
1 J.   Roscoe,   The   Baganda,   pp.         * Die  Loang<*  Expedition, Si.  a,
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